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PRACTICAL PIETY, EXEMPLIFIED IN THE 
EXAMPLE AND PRECEPTS OF JESUS, 


BY 8S. M. JANNEY. 


‘What advantage then hath the Jew?” .. . 
“Much every way: chiefly, because unto them wer 
committed the oracles of God."—Rom. iii. 

Ia considering the universality and efficacy 
of Divine grace, as taught in the Scriptures 
and confirmed by experience, the question 
may arise, what advantage then has the 
Christian over the inhabitants of heathen 
lands? 

Much every way; but chiefly in this, that 
we have set before us in the Scriptures the 
example and precepts of Jesus. It may be 
added, that modern civilization is of a much 
higher order, and based upon a purer moral- 
ity than any that was known in antiquity, or 
that now prevails in heathen lands. This 
must be attributed to the influence of Chris- 
tianity, for although Christian principles are 
imperfectly understood by most of those who 
profess them, and still more imperfectly car- 
ried out in practice, yet much has been gained 
by holding up to public view a higher stand- 
ard of righteousness, and dispelling the dark- 
ness of superstition. This may be illustrated 
by a familiar comparison: As the rays of 
the sun visit all lands, conveying light and 
heat, which are essential to organic life, so 
Divine grace is dispensed to all minds, im- 
parting truth and love, which are indispensa- 
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of the earth luxuriant vegetation obstructs the 
solar rays, and pestilential effluvia arise from 
the shaded morass, so the light of Divine 
grace is obstructed by the rank growth of 
superstition and the influence of false reli- 
gions, having their origin in the earthly or 
carnal nature of man. Although “the grace 
of God which bringeth salvation hath ap- 
peared to all men,” and has afforded to every 
obedient soul sufficient light to secure eternal 
life, yet there is a vast difference among men 
in regard to the privileges they enjoy, and the 
consequent responsibilities they incur. 

Man is naturally a social being, and in all 
situations partakes more or less of the char- 
acteristics of his age and country. This is 
wisely ordered, for otherwise he could not 
sufficiently sympathize with his associates to 
be either happy or useful in their society. 
We find, accordingly, that the great and wise 
men of antiquity, who were the teaehers and 
leaders of their people, were all more or less 
tinctured with the superstitions of their age, 
and in some particulars were led astray by 
the corrupt customs of the times. There is 


only one example to the contrary in the 
world’s history. This perfect example is 
found in the life of that holy personage, “ the 
Messenger of the Covenant,” “who hath 
abolished death and brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the gospel.” He was 
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born and educated among a people who were 
exceedingly narrow and bigoted in their reli- 
gious opinions, yet He exhibited the most ex- 
pansive charity; He lived in an age an 
country thoroughly corrupted, yet He led a 
sinless life; He associated with the poor, and 
often with the degraded, in order to enlighten 
and improve them ; He approached the rich 
and the great only to admonish and instruct 
them. He, “in all points, was tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.” The allurements 
of luxury, the glittering prizes of ambition, 
the glories of this world, were all spread be- 
fore Him without effect, for in His immacu- 
late soul Divine love and wisdom and power 
reigned supreme over all the propensities of 
human nature. “The life and death of 
Christ,” says an impressive writer,* “ present 
in truth the most exalted picture of love that 
we can conceive. The more we contemplate 
them, the more does the impression of Divine 
beneficence rise upon us. He went about con- 
tinually doing good. He dwelt among men 
as a brother, sharing their joys, and alleviat- 
ing with an inexhaustible fulness of compas- 
sion their sorrows. He lived only to commu- 
nicate happiness, and to shed around Him 
blessings. His ear was ever open to the cry 
of the wretched, and His hand ever ready to 
help the helpless. No aspect of human suf- 
fering repelled his sympathy, no magnitude 
of moral baseness checked the flow of His 
piety. He healed the broken-hearted and set 
at liberty the bruised spirit; He made the 
blind to see, the lame to walk, the deaf to hear; 
the sick man heard His voice, and his sick- 
ness was cured; the dead heard it, and rose 
to life again. The spirit of beneficence ani- 
mated Him with so Divine a strength that it 
triumphed over every obstacle of hatred and 
persecution which surrounded Him and flowed 
forth in currents of kindness towards His 
most obstinate and bitter enemies. His love 
sought and accepted no reward save its own 
exalted exercise. Persecution could not pre- 
vent it—indignity could not repel it, con- 
tumely could not ruffle it, death could not 
quench it, What a depth of Divine compas- 
sion breathes in His lament, ‘O Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered 
thy children together as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings, but ye would not!’ 
What a fervor of Infinite mercy is expressed 
in His prayer, ‘Father, forgive them—they 
know not what they do.’ 

“The whole life of Jesus is truly a life. of 
love. We cannot regard any feature of it 
that does not bear the impress of benificent 
devotion, and as we ever more meditate on its 
Divine beauty we still see some finer traits of 


*Fulloch’s Theism. 
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tenderness in it and a more ennobling stamp 
of grace.” 
It may be supposed by some that the reve- 


d| lations of Divine grace to the eouls of men 


are always in proportion to their watchfulness 
and obedience; and undoubtedly, they who 
are faithful in these respects will attain all 
the knowledge that is requisite for their hap- 
piness and usefulness. 5 . 

But there are also other conditions that in- 
fluence the communication of spiritual truth. 
Among these are the state of Society and the 
particular service assigned to each of His 
servants by the Master of all. The Messiah, 
addressing His disciples, said: “ Blessed are 
the eyes which see the things that ye see ; for 
I tell you that many prophets and kings have 
desired to see those things which ye see, and 
have not seen them, and to hear those 
things which ye hear, and have not heard 
them” (Luke x, 23). We have no reason 
to suppose that those prophets were deficient 
in obedience. Sufficient light was given them 
tor the performance of the service assigned 
them, and undoubtedly they secured the re- 
ward of peace; but they did not see the glory 
of the Christian dispersation as illustrated in 
the example and precepts of Jesus. This 
view is corroborated by reference to the reli- 
gious experience of Thomas A’Kempis, Fen- 
elon, Lady Guyon and other devout Catho- 
lics, whose purity of life and devotional spirit 
have seldom been equaled; but who did not 
see the necessity of withdrawing from the 
communion of a church whose oppressive 
hierarchy, pompous ritual and persecuting 
spirit had long stood in the way of spiritual 
progress. Fénélon and Lady Guyon were 
cotemporaries of Fox and Penn, Bunyan and 
Baxter, but the state of society in France in 
regard to spiritual religion was very different 
from that of England. In the latter there 
was a preparation in the minds of the people 
for the reception of light, the shackles im- 
posed by bigotry had been broken, and the 
inquiry was heard on every hand, “ who shall 
show us any good?” At this juncture Di- 
vine Providence raised up the men for the 
times. The sowers were sent forth, and much 
of the seed fell upon good ground that 
brought forth fruit abuxdantly. 

In France the epirit of inquiry being re- 
pressed by a bigoted monarch and a persecut- 
ing priesthood, the people were kept in igno- 
rance. Fénélon, Lady Guyon and other de- 
voted Christians, being deeply imbued with 
vital religion, did much good by leading 
many to the knowledge of that inward and 
spiritual life which fills the soul with joy and 
manifests its presence by good fruits. We 
may reasonably suppose that they did not see 
the errors of their Church in such a light as to 
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require an open protest against them, and the 
persecution they endured on account of their 
spiritual views shows that the way was not yet 
open for further progress. 

“T have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now.” These words, 
addressed by the Master to His disciples, are 
of deep import, especially when viewed in 
connection with the following verses: “‘ How- 
beit, when He, the Spirit of Truth, is come, 
He will guide you into all truth ; for He shall 
not speak of himself; but whatsoever He shall 
hear that shall He speak ; and He will show 
you things to come. He shall glorify Me, for 
He shall receive of Mine and shall show it 


_unto you. All things that the Father hath 


are Mine; therefore said I that He shall take 
of Mine and shall show it unto you” (John 
xvi, 12-15), 

In the first place, we are taught by these 
words of Christ to have charity for those 
whose spiritual vision is not yet fully prepared 
for the reception of truth. If the disciples, 
who had for three years listened to Him 
“ Who spake as never man spake,” and had 
seen in His works a marvelous display of 
Divine power and love, were not yet prepared 
to receive a full disclosure of gospel truth, 
how much less can we expect of those who, 


in our day, are blinded by the prejudices of 


education and misled by the teachingsof a false 
theology. 

Secondly. The disciples were directed to 
rely upon the Spirit of Truth to guide them 
into all truth, They had already some knowl- 
edge of its teachings, for by this means they 
were drawn to Christ. ‘ No man can come to 
Me,” He said, “ except My Father that hath 
sent Me draw him.” But they were led to 
expect a fuller manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit, which they afterwards experienced on 
the day of Pentecost. Not till then were they 
fully apprised of the spiritual nature of 
Christ’s kingdom; for even after His resur- 
rection we find them saying, “ Lord wilt thou 
at this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel?” evidently expecting an outward 
kingdom. 

Thirdly. We are taught that a measure of 
that Spirit, which in fulness dwelt in Jesus, 
was given to the disciples. John the Baptist 
testified of the Messiah, saying, ‘God giveth 
not the Spirit by measure unto Him. The 
Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 
things into His hand ” (John iii, 34, 35). 

But Paul says of the disciples and converts, 
“Unto every one of us is given grace accord- 
ing to the measure of the gift of Christ. 
Wherefore He saith, when He ascended up 
on high, He led captivity captive and gave 
gifts unto men” (Eph. iv, 7,8). “He is the 
head of the body, the Church; who is the 





beginning, the first born from the dead; that 
in all things He might have the pre-eminence, 
for it pleased the Father that in Him should 
all fulness dwell ” (Col. i, 18, 19). 


The -Church is also represented as the 


Temple of God, built upon the foundation of 
the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner stone; ‘“‘in whom 
all the building, fitly framed together, grow- 
eth unto’a holy temple in the Lord; in whom 
ye also are builded together for an habitation 
of God through the Spirit ” (Eph. ii, 20-22). 


Here then is the great distinctive feature of 


Christianity—it is the life of God in the soul 


of man. It is nota dry, speculative, formal 
religion, but the revelation of Divine truth 
and love, through which “ we have fellowship 
with the Father and with His Son Jesus 
Christ,” and one with another. 

The chief object of Christ’s mission was to 
reform the world, but all true reformation 
must begin from within. The axe must be 
laid to the root of the tree, and the root of all 
moral evil is in the heart; “for from within, 
out of the heart, proceed evil thoughts” 
(Mark vii, 21), and all those corrupt words 
and deeds which defile the man. 

“T am come,” He says, ‘‘ that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” At the time of Christ’s ad- 
vent the world, being involved in gross sen- 
suality and wickedness, required a new im- 
pulse to lift it from its degradation and start 
it forward in a career of spiritual improve- 
ment. This impulse it received from the 
doctrines, miracles and suffering of Jesus 
Christ, subsequently rendered more effective 
by that wonderful outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit which accompanied the ministry of His 
apostles, 

Their doctrine was that “ God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself,” and they 
proclaimed to the people, “We are am- 
bassadors for Christ, as though God did be- 
seech you by us; we pray you in Christ’s 
stead be ye reconciled to God” (2 Cor. v, 
19, 20. 

We may here observe that the reconcilia- 
tion to be effected was on the part of man; 
he having become estranged from his Heavy- 
enly Parent was invited to come back and be 
reconciled, for there can be no change in the 
Deity—he has always loved mankind. 

This view is corroborated by the following 
passage from Neander: “ With respect to 
the idea of reconciliation, it cannot have been 
conceived by Paul, as if men had been objects 
of the Divine wrath and hatred, till Christ 
appeasing the Divine justice by His eufferings, 
by His timely intervention reconciled an of: 
tended God to mankind, and made them 
again the objects of His love; for the plan 
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of redemption presupposes the love of God 
towards the race that needed redemption, 
and Paul considers the sending of Christ, and 
His living and suffering for mankind, as the 
revelation of the superabounding love and 
grace of God,”* 

“ God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life” (John iii, 16). He not only gave 
His Son then, but gives Him now, for “ This 
is the record, that God hath given to us eter- 
nal life, and this life is in His Son. He that 
hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not 
the Son hath not life” (1 John vii, 12). That 
belief in Christ which secures eternal life is 
not founded on traditional or historical testi- 
mony, for “ He that believeth on the Son of 
God hath the witness in himself” (1 John 
vii, 10). 

It is a faith that works by love and purifies 
the heart, a reliance upon “the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus that makes free 
from the law of sin and death” (Rom. viii, 
1). But although historical testimony is not 
a sufficient foundation, without an inward, 
experimental evidence of religious truth, yet 
the testimony of the Scriptures is exceedingly 
precious, and especially that portion of them 
which relates to the sublime preeepts and holy 
example of Jesus. How many a way-worn 
pilgrim in looking back over the journey of 
life remembers with gratitude the consolation 
and instruction derived from His discourses. 
Like a brook by the way, they refresh the 
weary soul, In seasons of despondency how 
cheering is His language, “Let not your 
hearts be troubled, ye believe in God, believe 


also in Me. In my Father’s house are many 
mansions.” . “I go to prepare a place 
for you.” “In the world ye shall 


have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I 
have overcome the world.” 

One of the early recollections of John 
Woolman is thus recorded in his journal: 
“Through the care of my parents I was 
taught to read near as soon as [ was capable 
of it, and as I went from school one Seventh- 
day I remember, while my companions went 
to play by the way, I went forward out of 
sight, and sitting down I read the 22d chap- 
ter of the Revelations: ‘He showed me a 
pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, 
proceeding out of the throne of God and of 
the Lamb,’ etc., and in reading it my mind 
was drawn to seek after that pure habitation 
which I then believed God had prepared for 
His servants. The place where I sat, and 
the sweetness that attended my mind, remain 
fresh in my memory.” 


*Planting of the Church, Book vi, chap. i. 


Very similar are the recollections of an- 
other pilgrim now living, who, in looking 
back over a period of more than fifty years, 
diversified by the sorrows and joys of a check- 
ered life, remembers with peculiar interest 
those seasons of secret retirement, when, early 
in life he read the touching narratives of the 
Evangelists. With the ardor of youth he 
was ready to exclaim, “Oh! that I had lived 
in the days when the Saviour walked the earth, 
that I might have heard the truth from His 
own pure lips, and seen the wonderful works 
that attested His Divine character. How 
gladly would I have followed Him, how 
cheerfully would I have endured reproach 
and contumely for His sake who was dis- 
pised and rejected of men.” Such were the 
emotions of a youthful inquirer, but a longer 
experience has taught him to believe that no 
people of any former age have enjoyed higher 
privileges than the generation now living in 
this favored land, and consequently none have 
had greater responsibilities. We live in an 
age more enlightened than any that has gone 
before it, and in a country blessed with reli- 
gious liberty. We have fewer obstacles to 
encounter in the reception of truth than thore 
who listened to the personal ministry of 
Christ, and we have not only the record of 
His example and precepts, but the assurance 
that to every faithful disciple the promise will 
be fulfilled, “ Lo, I am with you always even 
unto the end of the world’ (Mat. xxviii, 20). 
May we then appreciate the privileges we 
enjoy and remember the responsibility that 
rests upon us, for “ unto whomsoever much is 
given, of him shall be much required.” 
Every believer in Christ is required to lead a 
holy, self-denying life, relying for guidance on 
the Spirit of Truth, seeking for edification 
and comfort in the Scriptures, and endeavor- 
ing to be a disciple of Him who was meek 
and lowly in heart, Who went about continu- 
ally doing good, and has left us an example 
that we should follow His steps. If we love 
Him we shall keep His commandments, “ for 
whosoever keepeth His word, in him verily is 
the love of God perfected.” 


‘‘Oh! Love Divine, how does thy power subdue 
The fiercest passions of the human heart, 

And cau8e the lion and the lamb to dwell 

In peace where thou dostreign. The free born soul 
Is not compelled to serve—for liberty 

Is an essential attribute of mind 

Which God will not destroy. He placed us here 
Our faithfulness to prove, and gave us power 

To choose or to reject His proffered grace. 
Desires and appetites has He conferred, 

Which, though essential to our being here, 

And all conducive to our happiness 

When under His control, yet when deprived 

Of His directing power, they take the throne 
And rule in our affections, how they bring 

The soul in bondage and degrade its power: 


| 
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Then are the beasts of prey let loose; and man 
Goes forth the enemy of man—destroys 

That life which God alone can give, 

And while himself the slave of lust and pride 
Becomes the oppressor of his fellow man. 

Oh! may Thy kingdom come, great Prince of Peace, 
And first of all, may they who bear Thy name 
Know Thy meek spirit in their hearts prevail ; 
Then shall Thy doctrines like the dew distil, 

And distant nations own Thy blissful reign.” 


dence grows into “a hope that maketh not 
ashamed.” 

. When we have confidence in God and in 
ourselves, we will find our confidence in one 
another increasing. Sensible as we will become 
of the imperfections and shortcomings of our 
best attainments, we will be more tolerant to 
those about us; and knowing the honesty of 
our own intentions we will freely accord the 
same to others, realizing in our experience 
how often it is necessary to p»t up the peti- 
tion “ Help Thou mine unbelief.”’ 


The confidence of assured faith is perhaps 
one of the strongest defences of the Christian. 
To be able to say “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ” is to stand far above the waves of 
speculation and doubt; to be lifted into the 
eternal sunshine of blessed intercourse and 
companionship with the Father of Spirit. Let 
us then “ hold fast the profession of our faith 
without wavering,’ knowing that “ He is 
able to keep that which we have committed 
to His care’”’ unto the end, and in all meek- 
ness and lowliness of -heart fill up the mea- 
sure of duty and responsibility that is meted 
to each one, for it is only as we do this that 
we realize the fulfillment of those comforting 
words of the Master, “ Lo I am with you al- 
way even unto the end of the world.” 

L, J. R. 




































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CONFIDENCE, 


To the eager questioning of a disciple, the 
reply came: “ What I do thou knowst not 
now; but thou shalt know hereafter.’ And 
the promise satisfied his trusting followers. 
They rested in confidence for they knew the 
ene whom they loved would not deceive 
them. 

He had told them before that there were 
many things he had to say to them that they 
were not able to bear, and this answer helped 
them to bide the time until the unfoldings 
of the Spirit of Truth, which would lead 
them into-all truth, were revealed to their 
simple understanding. 

Contidence towards God enables us to wait 
patiently, to bear with calmness many things 
that seem to our finite view to be at odds 
with His divine purposes, and reconciles us 
to the want of harmony between practice and 
ee that so foften stand as a stumbling 

lock in the way of the weak and faltering. 

For we are assured by the hope that it begets 
in us that the ultimate good of all who are 
seeking the good, is to be accomplished,— 
that by ways which we see not, and along 
paths which are new and untried, we are 
traveling towards the higher and better in 
our spiritual life, and as our faith grows 
stronger, our confidence in Divine ability to 
keep that which we have committed to His 
care increases. 

We see the little child just trying to walk, 
yet fearful of its uncertain steps, how it 
grasps the hand extended for its help, and 
with confidence puts forth it childish endea- 
vor, knowing it will be sustained by the arms 
of love. So is it with the babe in Christian 
experience, fearful of falling if he go alone, 
he reaches after the fatherly arm of his Pre- 
server and finds it extended for his safety. 

Next to confidence in our Heavenly Father, 
it is essential that we have a measure of con- 
fidence in ourselves, “for” as the apostle 
said “ we are made partakers of Christ if we 
hold the beginning of our confidence stead fast 
unto the end.” If there is a consciousness of 
the integrity of our purpose, and of the up- 
rightness of our intention, we gain strength as 
we advance to lay hold of the Divine prom- 
ises and make them ours, so that our confi- 
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SENSE never fails to give them that have it 
words enough to make them understood. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING-HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of Friends Boarding- 
house Association was held on Sixth-day, 
25th ult., Wm. Hawkins presiding. The 
annual report and Treasurer’s report were 
read. A revision of the by-laws was submit- 
ted and after slight amendment adopted. 
The following were chosen to serve for the 
ensuing year: President, Abraham W. 
Haines; Clerk, J. M. Truman, Jr.; Treas- 
urer, Henry M. Laiag, 30 North Third street; 
Directors—T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. Haw- 
kins, Edmund Webster, Jos. Bacon, Wm. J. 
Gillingham, T. Ellwood Longshore, Dr. B. 
Franklin Betts, Mahlon K. Paist, Geo. W. 
Robins, Jesse Cleaver, Deborah F. Wharton, 
Sarah C. Webster, Letitia G. Haines, Rebecca 
N. Webster, Harriet W. Paist, Mary A. Tup- 
man, Frances J. Newlin, Elizabeth M. Cooper, 
Rebecca P. Henzsey, Sarah K. Gillingham, 
Rebecca Hawkins, Mary F. Saunders, Sarah 
C. Hurley. 

The officers were authorized to sign the 
necessary papers for obtaining a mortgage 
loan at a reduced interest. 

The ‘Treasurer’s condensed statement of 
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receipts, etc., since the first formation of the 
Ascociation, shows : 


Cash received from Subscriptions, $6,929 18 
- Interest, 548 36 
os Board, 889 59 
. Temporary loan, 1,000 00 
$9,367 13 
Paid for Dwelling, $5,250 00 
“Repairs, 1,330 17 
“ Furnishing, 1,252 15 
‘* Insurance, taxes, in- 
terest, etc., 317 15 
; Printing, stationery, 
postage, etc., 209 77 
“ House expenses, 1,002 53 
nee D981 VY 
Balance on hand, $5 36 


REPORT. 


In offering to our contributors and friends 
this, our first annual report since being in 
active operation, the Board of Directors feel 
there is much to be thankful for in the favors 
bestowed during the past season of business 
depression. 

After perfecting the purchase of the prop- 
erty, 1623 Filbert street, we immediately pro- 
ceeded to make such repairs and alterations 
as seemed requisite to put the premises in 

ood order. This and the furnishing of the 

ouse we endeavored to do with as much 
economy as possible to have it well and sub- 
stantially done. In this part of our labors we 
were aided by the liberal contributions of a 
number of Friends. 


Many of the subscriptions were made when 
the financial situation was more favorable 
than now, yet we are pleased to report that 
most of them have been available when 


needed. 


After payment for the dwelling and the 
other expenses attending its preparation for 
use, we found that, besides the $7,000 left on 
mortgage, there would be a deficiency of 
funds, and were enabled to borrow one thou- 
sand dollars on the notes of the Association, 
four hundred of which being without interest 
for one year. This debt we desire to liqui- 
date, as well as to reduce the mortgage; the 
latter we have a prospect of placing at a 
reduced rate of interest. 

The first boarder, admitted Eighth month 
26th, 1878, was soon followed by others, but 
at no time have we exceeded twelve perma- 
nent boarders, but have in addition accom- 
modated a number of persons, transiently, 
with lodgings and meals. 

Notwithstanding the house has been but 

artially filled, the receipts from board have 

n nearly sufficient for the house expenses, 
thus giving the assurance that if our accom- 
modations were fully availed of, the expecta- 


tions of its promoters would be more than 
realized. 

It has never been contemplated that any 
part of the purchase money or property 
expenses should be paid by the receipts from 
board. 

Our charges are from three to four dollars 
per week, according to the location of the 
rooms, with an additional expense for wash- 
ing. Transient visitors are charged twenty- 
five cents per night for lodging, and twenty- 
five cents for each meal. 

Arrangements are being perfected to pro- 
vide both lodgings and meals for a limited 
number of Friends curing Yearly Meeting, 
on reasonable terme, 

We would invite members and professors 
with us to encourage and assist in our laud- 
able enterprise, and to avail themselves of 
the benefits of the house. If we may judge 
from the expression of the comfortable, home- 
like feeling by those who are of our boarders, 
we think we can thus speak, and hope for an 
increased patronage. 

We regret to have to record the death of 
two of our members since our last annual 
gathering. 

William Stapler, although, on account of 
declining health, not permitted to meet with 
us, felt a deep and abiding.interest in the 
welfare of the Association, and gave a tangi- 
ble evidence of that interest by generously 
bequeathing us a sum, not, however, at pres- 
ent available. 

Our dear, aged friend, William Webster, 
who has recently passed from works to re- 
wards, was one of the first who felt the press- 
ing necessity for such an organization, and, 
as one of its Directors, was absent from but 
few meetings, encouraging us in the good 
work by his presence and bright, cheerful 
spirit; although there were so many obstacles 
to encounter, tending to discourage, yet his 
faith in its ultimate success never failed. 

His feelings were drawn forth with earnest 
desires for the welfare of the young, who in 
our large cities are subjected to many temp- 
tations, and it was his hope that our boarding 
house would be a shelter for some of this 
class belonging among Friends. 

We would here remind our contributors 
that, whilst the primary concern was for the 
benefit of the aged, we also embrace in our 
design the boarding of young persons, and 
would be glad if the attention of such was 
directed to our establishment. 

Our Matron, Abigail Woolman, is one who 
will feel an interest in their welfare and min- 
ister to their comfort. 

It is proper we should also allude to the 
recent death of our aged friend, Eliza J. 
Neall, who, although not actively a partici- 
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pant with us, yet the formation of our Asso- 
ciation grew out of her knowledge of its 
necessity. 

She had known the difficulty of finding a 
homelike boarding-place for the aged suited 
to their limited means, and, with a desire 
that this want should be supplied, stated her 
feelings to our late co-laborer, Sarah F. Mid- 
dlet»n, through whom others became inter- 
ested, 

As an evidence of her interest in our early 
efforts, she donated towards our funds a sum 
of money received from a relative, rather 
than use it, as was his design, for her comfort 
and personal gratification. 

By the Treasurer’s report you will be 
informed as to the receipts and expenditures, 

A revision of the constitution and by-laws 
being deemed necessary, a draft has been 
prepared and submitted for your action. 

Signed, on behalf of the Board of Direct- 


rs, Jos. M. TruMAN, JR., Clerk. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 18th, 1879. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Guenaeap, P. O., L. L., Fourth mo. 19th, 1879. 
JoHn Comity—Esteemed Friend.—Io my 
previous letter [ believe no allusion was made 
to the appeal of Washington City Friends for 
assistance to build a meeting-house, 

Upon reflection, I feel best satisfied, even 
at this deferred period, to offer a contribution. 
Please forward to the party authorized to re- 
ceive it the enclosed check for $20, together 
with the information that if they do not re- 
ceive sufficient encouragement to build a 
meeting-house, they are at liberty to appro- 
priate it in improving their present accom- 
modation, or for any other purpose, at their 
discretion. 

I think the few Friends there should not 
be permitted to labor under discouragements 
in their efforts to maintain a comfortable and 
reputable edifice. 

After having written thus far, an incident of 
former years recurs to my memory. There was 
a time, many years ago, when Friends within 
the limits of New York Yearly Meeting were 
rapidly increasing in number, so much so 
that the frequent applications to the Yearly 
Meeting for assistance to build meeting houses 
became burdensome. The Yearly Meeting, 
therefore, directed that thereafter application 
for that purpose should be restricted to the 
Quarterly Meeting, within the limits of which 
the proposed house was to be erected. 

Time rolled on, the few Friends at Albany, 
the seat of the government of New York 
State, were very desirous to have assistance 
to enable them to build a reputable meeting- 
house in that city, and notwithstandiag the 


restriction alluded to, ventured to present the 
subject to the Yearly Meeting. Substantial 
arguments were used to strengthen the appeal, 
which are now very appropriately used to 
give force to our Washington City Friends, 
such as being the seat of government of the 
State, and being beneficial to the interest of 
Society in several respects. The Yearly 
Meeting viewed the application favorably, 
but the veto of its former direction prevented 
much favorable expression. In the mean 
time an aged Friend, Joseph Cary, then or at 
one time a resident of Albany, arose, and 
said: “In early life, a few other Friends and 
myself lived ina back settlement. We needed 
a meeting-house very much, but we were all 
poor, and had not money to build one. I 
was the owner of two cows; I sold one of 
them to raise money to assist in building a 
meeting-house.” He closed, and sat down. 
No further objection was urged on account 
of the Yearly Meeting’s former restriction. 
The meeting unanimously directed the subor- 
dinate meetings to raise three thousand dol- 
lars, the sum needed to complete the building. 
Friends, who may read this—can we not 
“sell a cow,” or bestow an equivalent in some 
other form to assist the few Friends in Wash- 
ington City to build a meeting-house? 
GIDEON F Rost. 
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Cuiarion P. O., Sepawick Co. Kansas. 

Dear Friend.—We see in Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer an account of the movement Friends 
are making in the colonization of Friends. 
I think the cause an excellent one, and if 
properly managed may be productive of 
much good. I felt like calling your attention 
to consolidating where Friends are already 
settled. We are the only Friends in our 
school district. Of other religious professions 
we have Methodist, Baptist, Adventist, 
Christians or Campbellites, and others of no 
religious profession. We tried holding a 
union meeting and Sabbath school, for the 
last year we gave itup. There are several 
families of Friends and friendly people from 
Montgomery and Bucks counties within eight 
miles of us in northwest line. There is not: 
much religious zeal, but they would be glad 
once more to sit in the assemblies of our own 
people. I believe there would be listening 
ears to a goud Quaker sermon. 

Our settlement is beautifully located, and 
the land produces well. Some whole see- 
tions and parts of railroad sections are still 
for sale. I would be willing to give any 
further information about our location if 


desired. Thy Friend, JANE Rica. 
Fourth month 10th, 1879. 





RELIGION is not a creed, but a life. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 


For the information of ministers and others 
who expect to be in attendance at our ap- 
proaching Yearly Meeting, and who feel 
drawn to visit the small meetings in our vi- 
cinity on Firat-day, it has been thought advi- 
sable to give a list of those most easily reached 
from our city. 

To the north are Germantown, Frankford, 
Byberry and Norristown. West of the 
Schuylkill are West Philadelphia and Darby 
Meetings, and across the Delaware are Cam- 
den and Rancocas. 

All of these except Byberry, Nerristown 
and Rancocas, are accessible by horse cars, 
and the few Friends who are atill endea- 
voring to keep up these remnants of former 
flourishing meetings are very glad to be re- 
membered. There are many othera more dis- 
tant, yet easily reached, but requiring that 
word should be sent beforehand that those 
wishing to sit with them may have convey- 
ances from the cars provided. 

Rebecca Price, of Baltimore Yearly Meet- 
ing, has obtained a minute to attend Phila- 
delphia and New York Yearly Meetings. 
Appoint meetings as way opens. To attend 
Center Quarter and Fishing Creek Half- 
Year’s Meeting, where she appoints meetings 
and visits families. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 3, 1879. 








OBEDIENCE IN LittLe Tuines.—An in- 
timation secretly comes to us that a few words 
on this subject might be of individual inter- 
est to those of our own household of faith 
who sometimes feel they are the least of the 
family, and nothing they can do will avail 
anything towards its right government. 

It may be well to remember that a very 
small stone, if it occupy its right place, 
strengthens a wall as much as a large one, 
and also if it be removed out of its place a 
vacuum is formed that causes weakness. In 
like ‘manner, obedience in little things or 
faithfulness to the gentle intimations of 
heavenly love strengthens the bond of society 
organization, while unfaithfulness brings 
weakness, first to the sluggish member, then 
to the body. 

Thus, when we consider that the immediate 
manifestation of Divine Wisdom, Power and 
Love is the chief corner stone of our religious 
profession, we cannot but see the importance 
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of making practical acknowledgment that 
our feet are placed upon it, and this must be 
through individual faithfulness to these man- 
ifestations. 

We may hedge in our own way, or cast a 
stone of stumbling in it, by looking for some 
great result from an action very simple in 
itself, and perhaps designed only to bring our 
own spirits into subjection. Or we may with- 
hold an action because of its simplicity and 
apparent unimportance, even when we know 
the impulse is from the Great Source of all 
good. In either case we take from the wall 
the little stone, and weakness ensues. 

A clear perception of duty depends largely 
upon a willingness to receive it. We may 
turn away from the Heavenly revealings, or 
we may lend a listening ear to the still small 
voice of Divine guidance. If we are found 
in the condition in which the spirit can say 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,” a 
response will surely come so clearly that it 
cannot be misunderstood, and there comes 
with it strength to door to bear—strength 
for the performance of a required service, or 
ability to receive and improve whatever al- 
lotment may come to us. 

A practical acknowledgment of the omni- 
presence and indwelling of the great creative, 
sustaining and guiding Power is full of ben- 
eficial results, and it is surely due from those 
who professedly acknowledge this great Truth. 

Under this conviction we would encourage 
all those thus professing to be at their posts, 
ready to yield a willing service to the unfold- 
ing of Divine counsel, faithfully performing 
every known duty, not looking for great 
things, then “we being many are one body in 
Christ and every one members one of another.” 


Ome 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HOMES FOR FRIENDS, 


The joint committee of the three Monthly 
Meetings of this city, having the care of fur- 
nishing refreshments to Friends during Yearly 
Meeting week, has appointed the requisite 
sub-committees for carrying out the objects of 
the concern. 

In order to enable such Friends as desire 
to extend the hospitalities of their homes to 
Friends from the country, with convenience 
to themselves, 

George W. Robins, 1617 Vine street, 

John W. Hampton, 731 Oxford street, 
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Susan Carroll, 418 N. Eleventh street, 
Martha Hough, 1340 Spruce street, 
Sarah L. Haines, 1513 Marshall street, 
Mary Shourds, 704 Green street, 
Jacob M. Ellis, 606 N. Seventh street, 
Jesse Cleaver, 1241 N. Eleventh street, 
Julia A. Cook, 1326 Franklin street, 
were appointed, to any one of whom inform- 
ation may be sent as to the number of men 
or women, or both, that they are willing to 
accommodate. J 





MARRIED. 
WOOD—MITCHELL.—On Fourth month 10th, 
1879, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Irwin D. Wood, of Camden, N. J., 
and Anna M., daughter of John Mitchell, of Hock- 
essin, Del. 





DIED. 

BOWNE.—On Fourth month 24th, 1879, at his 
residence, Battle Creek, Calhoun county, Michigan, 
Lindley Bowne, in the 79th year of his age. 

HEACOCK.—On the evening of the 27th ult., at 
her parents’ residence, Chelten Hills, Pa., Fanny 
W., only child of Joseph J. and Elizabeth Walker 
Heacock, aged one year; members.of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. 

KONIGMACHER.—On Third month 25th, 1879, 
at his residence, near Yardleyville, Pa., Thomas 
Konigmacher. 


LAWTON.—On Fourth month 3d, 1879, William 
Henry Lawton, son of Abram A. and Phebe P. Law- 
ton, of Skaneateles, Onondaga county, N. Y., in the 
23d year of his age. 

MATLACK.—On Fourth month 27th, 1879, at the 
residence of John H. Lippiccott, Haddonfield, N. J., 
Debbie Matlack, in her 83d year. 

PARRY.—On Third month 3d, 1879, in Fulton 
township, Lancaster county, Pa., Samuel Parry, in 
his 60th year; a member of Little Brittain Monthly 
Meeting. e 

PARRY.—On Fourth month 19th, 1879, at La- 
haska, Pa., Chavtity Parry, in her 98th year; a 
member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

ROBERTS.—Suddenly, on the 26th ult., at Davis- 
ville, Bucks county, Pa., Jontie L., son of Jonathan 
and Mary Ann Roberts, in his 8th year. 


SMITH.—On Fourth mo. 10th, 1879, at Reading, 
Pa., Hannah H. Smith, in the 69th year of her age; 
a member of Exeter Monthly Meeting. 

SMITH.—On Fourth month 22d, 1879, in Trenton, 
N. J., Joshua OC. Smith, in his 57th year. 

WEBB.—On Fourth month 21st, 1879, at the res- 
idence of his son-in-law, Edward Tatnall, Wilming- 
ton, Del., James Webb, in bis 83d year. 

YARNALL.—On Fourth-day morning, 24th ult., 
at the residence of her brother, T. Ellwood Yarnall, 
Willistown, Chester connty, Pa., E:izabeth T. Yar- 
nall, daughter of the late Thomas Yarnall. 





For Frieuds’ Lnotelligencer, 
ON KEEPING RECORDS. 

Tue article of J. M. T. on this subject, in 
No. 7 of this volume, was read by me with 
much interest, and while I approve of the 
suggestions there made, I wish to carry the 
matter still further and excite, if possible, a 


greater interest and care in regard to the 
keeping of our records generally. 

The question of the propriety of keeping 
records need not be discussed, as all will, no 
doubt, admit that the subject is of great in- 
terest and importance, and one which belongs 
inseparably with a condition of civilized so- 
ciety. It then becomes a matter of deep in- 
terest to have all records kept in a proper 
manner ; that is, so that they will be clear, 
intelligible and reliable. Now it wouldseem 
that where there is sufficient interest taken to 
lead people to keep records at all, it would 
naturally follow that they would keep them 
correctly. But we find that here, as in vari- 
ous other departments of life, hindering things 
intervene and serious imperfections are not 
unfrequently met with. 

The keeping of legal records is a matter of 
such vast importance and so much de- 
pends upon them, involving personal and 
property rights, that many men are kept con- 
stantly employed, and the most methodical 
means have been adopted to make them con- 
venient and correct in all particulars. But 
with the records of Friends’ meetings it is 
very different. The work is more of an in- 
termittent character. In some instances it 
is more or less neglected for years. Then it 
is sometimes unfortunately done by those 
without sufficient experience and who are not 
naturally adapted to the business, hence in 
part the deficiencies to which I have alluded. 

Having had some experience among old 
record books, and being now one of a com- 
mittee to put in proper order the records of 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, the oldest Yearly 
Meeting in America, its origin dating but 
three years subsequent to that of London— 
my attention has been drawn particularly to 
the many defects in the method, or rather the 
want of method in keeping the books, and 
having reason to believe that we are no more 
deficient in this respect than are the Friends 
of other Yearly Meetings, I feel it right to 
call aitention to the subject now, under a be- 
lief that the time has fully come for Friends 
to adopt some thorough and complete plan 
of keeping their records, and let it be well 
understood and adhered to. I would have a 
plan adopted and made an order of discip- 
line, and then have a query on the subject, to 
be answered by the constituent meetings to 
the Yearly Meeting, as follows: “Are all 
meeting records kept according to discipline?” 

The plan I would propose is very simple, 
but I think it embraces all the essential 
points of a complete record, 

All the different record books of a meeting 
should have the same general title, both on the 
back and on the title page. For instance, 
“RECORDS OF BALTIMORE YEARLY MEET- 
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ING,” or “Records of Baltimore Monthly 
Meeting.” Then should follow the particular 
title of the different books, such as “Minutes,” 
“ Treasurer's Accounts,” “‘Minutes of the Rep- 
resentative Committee,” etc. And in the 
Monthly Meeting, “ Minutes,” “Membership,” 
“ Marriage Certificates,” etc. The title page 
should also show when the book was in use. 
From (date), to (date). The 
latter date of course to be inserted when the 
book is full. The pages should be numbered, 
the date (of the year), placed at the head of 
each page. The minutes of the proceedings 
of each meeting should be numbered. Plain 
marginal notes should be made stating the 
subject of each minute, and in addition an in- 
dex is desirable. The writing should not be 
nearer the edge of the page than one inch at 
either top, bottom or sides, a wider margin 
still is necessary for the notes. The name of 
the clerk should always be signed to the 
minutes at the conclusion of a meeting and 
also inserted on a page for the purpose in the 
fore part of the book, with the date of his ap- 
pointment. The names of Treasurers, Re- 
corders, etc , should be similarly inserted in 
the books kept by them. When there are 
more books than one of a particular title they 
should be lettered consecutively A, B, C, etc. 
The writing should be in a plain round hand, 
avoiding as much as possible very fine hair 
strokes and unnecessary flourishes, and none 
but the best black ink should ever be used. 
For ruling a reliable red ink may be allowed. 

Attention to the several particulars { have 
enumerated would add very little to the 
labors of keeping records, and any one who 
has had experience in looking into old records 
kept as they too often have been, can tell 
with what a thrill of pleasure a book is taken 
up that has been kept somewhat in the way 
I have recommended. 

Among the numerous. books I have had 
occasion to examine, nearly all the points I 
have indicated have been observed in isolated 
cases, but in no one instance have they all 
oe adopted in any single book or set of 








- 

We find instances where minutes have been 
made and records kept by men of superior 
and methodical minds, which can be examined 
with ease and satisfaction. Then again, 
for want of some established plan of keeping 
the records, we find the work of some unskill- 
ful hand who has followed his own crude no- 
tions and left what, on account of its many 
imperfections, is little better than no record 
at all. 

_All of our books of discipline contain some 
directions on the subject of records, especially 
in regard to births aud deaths, and titles to 
meeting property, but they are of a general 


character, and it seems to me that if a small 
space could be used for giving more particu- 
lar instructions, the result would be satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. 

One defect I have noticed in a record of 
membership is the want of explanatory notes ; 
there should always be space provided for 
these, as it is not practicable to get everything 
into a tabulated form. By a judicious use of 
notes and references, many things eould be 
made clear and plain to those who come after 
us that otherwise would be obscure and un- 
certain. For instance, I have known @ wo- 
man Friend to move away, taking her certi- 
ficate with her, marry and change her name, 
and soon after return a widow, bringing her 
certificate with her, and have her name entered 
again on the same record book, {for rather 
her new name, without anything to show she 
was the same person who had so recently 
moved away. 

Again, a first marriage of a person may be 
recorded, and subsequently a second or third 
may be accomplished, and although each 
may be recorded in connection with one or 
the other of the parties and yet nothing to 
show which was the first or last marriage or 
that there was more than one. 

Without change tbere can be no progress, 
and I trust that hereafter the subject I have 
brought into view will receive the attention 
it deserves, and a general improvement be the 


result. Epwin BLACKBURN. 
Baltimore, Fourth month 28:h, 1879. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A DAY AT MT. VERNON. 


Very seldom has the day dawned more 
gloriously upon the earth than on this 21st of 
Fourth month, 1879, in the City of Washing- 
ton, The chill weather which prevailed for 
several days past has changed into “ ethereal 
mildness,” and the little steamer W. W. Cor- 
coran advertises to start at 10 A. M. from 
Seventh street wharf for its daily trip to Mt. 
Vernon. 

We will go, then, and see what a day on 
the bosom and banks of the Potomac will 
bring forth. Passing up Pennsylvania ave- 
nue in the street car, the beautiful Capitol 
looms up before us with a graceful cloud 
mantle, such as often lingers around moun- 
tain heights in the morning hours. As we 
draw nearer, it unclasps its light embrace 
from the marble temple, rolls gently over the 
green and vanishes from sight. Arrived at 
the river-side, we find the same soft, misty 
envelope has clothed its banks, giving an ap- 
pearance of distance to points in view, and 
of width beyond its wont to the historic 
Potomac. 
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Arlington House, over yonder on the Vir- 
ginia shore, looks like some regal palace of 
mist land. The mighty broken obelisk which 
would like to be completed as a tribute of 
honor to our national father seems even more 
prodigious than is its wont, while the Long 
Bridge over the Potomac looks like a filmy 
web which some adventurous Arachnoid has 
cast athwart the turbid river. 

The national dome upholding the star. 
crowned Goddess of Liberty softens and 
grows dim in the seeming distance of the 
smoky mist. Stepping aboard the steamer, I 
note that the English, French and. Spanish 
flags, in addition to the Stars and-Siripes, 
float from the hurricane deck, and ask the 
sable servitor who stands guard what is going 
on to day that the colors of four nations should 
so gaily wave. He replies promptly that 
“De Kunnell ’s gwine down de riber to day.” 
From this I infer that some official hero and 
his suite are among the throng of pleasant- 
looking folks who are peopling the saloons 
and upper deck of the Corcoran. An oppor. 
tunity to interview the captain soon presents, 
and I ask him the meaning of the flags. 
“Ob,” answered that officer, ‘‘when I was a 
young man the sight of the flag of my coun- 
try gave me such great delight when I once 
saw it floating from a ship in a Peruvian port 
that now I try to give similar pleasure to the 
representatives of foreign nations who are in 
Washington. We always display the Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish colors on starting 
for the day’s excursion.” A good reason, in- 
deed. He is a fine specimen of Virginia man- 
hood, this genial captain of the Corcoran, and 
he circulates among his guests as we steam 
away from the city and move steadily down 
the river. He calls attention in passing to 
the Arsenal grounds, which occupy.the point 
of land at the confluence of the Potomac and 
the Anacosta. Very peaceful it looks this 
misty, calm morning, though suggesting 
images of the dread war times with their 
“dismal miserere.” At the very point of the 
low peninsula was landed the body of the 
assassin of Abraham Lincoln, and at the 
north end of the grounda, in one of the cells 
of the United States Penitentiary, it found a 
most dishonored grave. The village on the 
right is called Uniontown, and we get a view 
of the National Insane Asylum on the heights 
beyond. To the left is the Navy Yard, and 
as we see it to-day there does not appear to 
be much there to attract attention. 

In due time we reach Alexandria on the 
Virginia side, six miles below Washington. 
It stands at the confluence of Hunting Creek 
with the Potomac. This city, founded as 
early as 1748, is situated on the side of a low 
range of hills, and is said to be surrounded 


‘tory, and it was deemed 


by a fertile and well cultivated country. 
From this point, in 1755, started Braddock’s 
expedition, sadly memorable in colonial his- 
an important 
strategic point during the Revolutionary war. 
It was a place dear to Washington, who 
always took an interest in its welfare, proving 
the practical character of his affection by be- 
queathing £1,000 for the benefit of a free 
school in Alexandria. Many memorials of 
the olden time are shown here, but the town 
as we see it from the river looks strangely 
uninviting and unprogressive. How remark- 
able it seems, that in the last century, or at 
least in early colonial times, Alexandria was 
the rival of Baltimore in commerce. But the 
Maryland metropolis has waxed greater and 
greater with the generations, while the quaint 
Virginia port would appear to be lingering 
in an old time conservatism, trusting, per- 
haps, to the memories of the past. 

And now, dreamily, for we seem to be pass- 
ing through a land of dreams, our boat glides 
on. The Virginia shores, where once waved 
the primeval forests, aad where once power- 
ful Indian tribes held sway, are now the 
homes of another race, and are clothed in 
such tender beauty as the young spring can 
furnish. The peach orchards, covered with 
their hillocks of purplish pink bloom, make 
a fine show, while the cherry trees are also 
beginning to give their glad promise to the 
year. But many of the fields are almost as 
bare as the desert; and if we question of the 
cause we hear the murmur, “ Persistent to- 
bacco culture and slavery.” 

Questioning if the fertility cannot be re- 
stored, we are answered, “Scarcely, when 
the fertility of the great West is continually 
tempting immigration.” 

Our next stopping place is at Fort Wash- 
ington on the Maryland side, a substantial 
looking stronghold, with cannon nodding 
peacefully over the quiet river. But these 
serene looking guns can frown when danger 
threatens—2o they say. 

And now the home of Washington comes 
into view on the high ground opposite, and as 
we have never before beheld it; it is clothed 
with a novel interest for such pilgrims. Just 
so it appeared in the dark days of deadly 
warfare, when our mild chieftain and pure- 
hearted fatherly statesman held it to be to 
him the dearest spot on earth—his rest from 
labor and care—the home of his purest 
affections. 

The place was anciently called the “ Hunt- 
ing Creek Estate,” and was bequeathed by 
Augustine Washington, who died 1743, to 
Lawrence Washington. Lawrence had served 
in the Spanish wars under the English Ad- 
miral Vernon, and he cherished a strong 
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affection for his old commander, consequently 
the name of the home of the Washingtons 
became Mt. Vernon. His brother, George 
Washington, inherited it in 1752, enlarged 
the mansion and planted trees upon the lawn, 
which yet remain as living memorials of his 
earlier life asa tranquil country gentleman 
of the English type. 

The boat at length rounds to at a wooden 
whirf, and we step ashore at Mt. Vernon, 
ready for a few pleasant hours of sauntering 
in the pathway of the honored dead. A high 
wooded bank, up which a well-graded road 
leads, everything neat, orderly and refined, 
the trees growing beautiful in their delicate 
young greenness, the fruit trees bursting into 
radiant bloom, the violet flowering upon the 
moist banks, the liverwort hiding its pure 
face in the wood, the arbutus in full perfect- 
ness, welcoming our friendly feet, and go 
quietly, perhaps solemnly, onward toward the 
modest brick enclosure where rests the plain 
mausoleum of Washington, and the yet 
plainer one of his consort. We look in, and 
see through the bars of the iron gateway the 
flowers of springtime strewed upon the chief: 
tain’s resting place. We are not bound to 
any dark Egyptian notions that the disin- 
thralled spirit lingers around the deserted 
dust, nor that the things of earth are any 
more to the great dead who live forever than 
is the cast-off garment of the moth, when he 
finds his entrance into the higher life. But 
if, indeed, he can take cognizance of the 
things of time, let us hope that the land, rest- 
ing peaceful and happy in its republican in- 
stitutions which he helped to frame, and in 
which he had abiding faith, realizes his earth- 
ly hopes, and to his now enfranchised spirit 
— promise of far more glorious things to be. 

wo obelisks of marble, standing to the right 
and the left of the vault, are erected in me- 
mory of Judge Bushrod Washington and of 
John Augustine Washington, who have suc~ 
cessively been proprietors of the Mt. Vernon 
estate. 

Following the pathway up, we soon reach 
the mansion on the summit—a wooden build- 
ing, cut in imitation of stone, and painted 
white. A high portico of eight pillars of 
wood gives it a rather noble appearance as 
we approach, but this was certainly a very 
modest home for our truly great first Pres- 
ident. The seats in the shadowy portico are 
inviting, and we rest here to try and realize 
what was the outlook which the chieftain en- 
joyed in his days of rest. The Superintendent, 
who receives us most courteously, is careful 
to tell us that the blocks of stone which form 
the pavement were imported from the Isle of 
Wight; but we are sure that this bright ex- 
panse of sky, of water and of green and 












wooded slopes are truly American. It is 
all kept now, under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Mt. Vernon Association, as near as possible 
in the condition Washington left it. It would 
be pleasant to imagine the wearied patriot 
dwelling here in elegant ease for many happy 
years, enjoying the grateful love of his fellow- 
citizens, aud observing the good practical 
workings of the classic system of government 
which he and his compeers of that day had 
founded. But-we know that but little rest 
from the cares of office and little repose from 
the storms of state were vouchsafed to the 
proprietor of the pleasant mansion on the 
Potomac. 

Entering the low broad hall, in which are 
hung the coats of arms of many of the States, 
the guide leads us to the right into a square 
room with a door on the further side, which 
opens into the State dining room—much the 
grandestapartment inthe house. Here around 
the hospitable board many a goodly company 
must have gathered, and to-day we almost 
wish some Boswell had haunted the mansion, 
who would have treasured up for the use of 
after times the golden utterances of our mod- 
est hero chief. 

The mantle of Sienna marble in this room, 
really a work of art, was carved in Italy and 
presented to Washington in 1785, and the old 
harpsichord seems to speak of social and 
domestic life in the by-gone days. The paint- 
ing by Rembrandt Peale, representing Wash- 
ington before Yorktown, accompanied by 
Lafayette, Hamilton, Knox, Lincoln and 
Rochambeau, is very interesting, and is ap- 
propriately placed in this historic room. 
Passing through the other rooms, many relics 
of the honored chief are shown, while hanging 
conspicuously in the hall is the grim old Key 
of the Bgstile, presented by Lafayette. The 
rooms in the second story have been furnished 
in antique style by different States, that of 
Virginia taking charge of the one in which 
Washington died, in Twelfth month, 1799, 
aged only 67. The broad, low bed, the little 
stand for medicines, the chairs, bureau and 
other articles in the room, are the very same 
that were used by Washington, and it is in- 
teresting to step owt on the sunny balcony and 
see what scenes were those upon which his 
eyes last rested ere he bade adieu to earth. 
The guide tells us that after the death of the 
Genera], his wife occupied the attic room 
above, from which she could see the family 
vault in which his remains were placed, and 
that here she secluded herself for eighteen 
months. The death chamber was closed, and 
kept as a kind of sanctuary for a considerable 
time. Martha Washington followed her hon- 
ored husband to the grave in the Fifth mo. 
of 1801, aged 71 years. 
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Before descending, we mount the stairs 
leading to the cupola, from which we have a 
very extensive view of th e beautiful surround- 
ings of Mount Vernon. But the pleasure of 
the visit to this little observatory was some: 
what marred by the evidence of the absurd- 
ity of our multitudinous fellow citizens who 
have made the pilgrimage to Mount Vernon 
before us. Not the slightest space remains 
upon wall or woodwork which was not written 
over and even crossed with names of those 
who were doubtless important enough in their 
own eyes to be inscribed on this high register. 
The taste which is manifested by such inscrip- 
tions needs no comment. 

We are next led through the ancient gar- 
den and well-kept green houses, and then we 
pass down the hillside to see the old vault 
(Washington’s first grave), before returning 
to the landing. At two o'clock the warning 
whistle of the little steamer is heard and we 
are ready to depart, returning to the strange- 
ly progressive present from the dim-lighted 
past. Back we go up the broad, calm river, 
the view of the Mount Vernon Mansion grad- 
ually growing fainter in the distance, only 
quite disappearing when the great dome of 
the Capitol comes into view at Fort Wash- 
ington. 

A little band of musicians with harp, 
violins and flute discourse sweet melodies as 
we glide serenely back toward Washington, 
and the quiet music weaves itself into our 
memories of this glowing April day of prom- 
is 

















































life. Never, perhaps, were young people so 
well cared for, so well clad, so well educated, 
in the technical sense; never was the path of 
life made so smooth before them, and yet there 
seems to be a feeling that they are wanting in 
the grit, endurance, independence and force 
which belonged to former generations. 

The number of apparently helpless girls 
and idle youths is on the increase. Educa- 
tion, so-called, seems to be alienating the 
rising race from manual labor, and even from 
skilled mechanical pursuits. What to do with 
our sons and daughters when they are through 
with school is a problem pressing very heavily 
upon many minds. Our youths and maidens 
seem disinclined to do, or make a way, for 
themselves. If something happens that is 
agreeable and pleasant to do they will conde- 
scend to do it; but how many of them show 
that self-reliance and sterling manliness which 
characterized the younger days of our mer- 
chant princes and men of means, who started 
upon nothing, who really faced the world and 
were often footsore, hungry and roofless; who, 
ashamed of being dependent upon “the old 
folks,” left their homes, not knowing whither 
they went, with a staff in one hand and a 
little bundle of coarse -but cleanly linen in 
the other, and who are now the owners of 
houses, land, and those much abused but very 
desirable “bonds?” The great majority of 
the successful merchants and'solid men of the 
present time started with nothing, with not so 
good a technical education as that received 
by the graduates of our grammar and high 
schools, with no other capital than their 
hands, their independent spirit and their force 
of will. In other days, young people had to 
“rough it.’ They had not only to go to 
school, but to get up very early in the morn- 
ing, just when the sun was peeping over the 
tops of the hills, and in winter time before its 
rosy face could be seen; they had to milk the 
cows, and saw the wood, and weed the onions, 
and fetch the water from the well; and very 
likely they had too hard a time of it, and too 
little frolic and fun. Still, one cannot help 
thinking that such physical exercises as these 
tasks involved was a good antidote to the con- 
finement and studies of the school, and was pos- 
sibly a better training for all the practical 
purposes of life than go many juvenile firecom- 
panies, base ball clubs and croquet parties, and 
it may well be that in rebelling and protesting 
—as it is right that we should—against the 
harsh old ways of bringing children up, we 
have swung round to the opposite extreme and 
are in danger of coddling the young folks so 
much, of smoothing their way and making 
things so easy for them, that they will be like 
those puny and delicate oaks which we are 
told the Chinese raise in pots in their hot-- 


e. 
Much of the satisfaction which this visit 
affords to the sightseer is due to the persever- 
ing and successful efforts of the Ladies’ Mount 
Vernon Association, who in 1856 purchased 
the neglected and decaying mansion and the 
grounds for the sum of $200,000, and then 
placed everything as nearly as possible, or 
——. in the condition which George 
ashington left it. In this amiable and patri- 
otic work they received most important assist- 
ance from Edward Everett. 

Mount Vernon is now, and I presume it 
will continue to be, the property of the nation. 
Party strife and envious detraction will never 
more trouble the heart or tarnish the fame of 
the man whom a nation loves to name as 
Father. 

‘“« Whatever record spring to light 
He never shall be shamed.” 


S. R. 
OUR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
BY HILARY BYGRAVE. 

If there is one thing more than another 
lacking in the young people of our time it is 
force of character, self-reliance, courage to 
meet and grapple with the stern realities of 
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houses, instead of like those handsome and 
sturdy trees that stand upon our rocky hill- 
sides, exposed to all the storms that blow. 

Does the fault lie with the children? Who 
cannot see that parental indulgence, fore- 
thought and care carried to excess are sure to 
make the young inefficient and weak? There 
are instances all around us of parents who 
have immolated themselves on the altar of 
love, who by their very kindness and self: 
denial have made their children supremely 
selfish, exacting, helpless and idle. They 
have acted on the principle that nothing can 
be too good and no way too easy fur a child, 
and no rough. breeze must ever strike his 
cheek, and that he must be saved from all 
unpleasant tasks. . . . Parents wear 
themselves out, deny themselves and reduce 
their own wants to the minimum of bare ex- 
istence, and succeed in making their children 
vain and selfish, lacking in nerve, vigor, self- 
reliance, and disqualified for those common 
— and cares which are the common lot of 
a 

Qur first aim should be to teach our chil- 
dren self-reliance. Our main anxiety should 
be not to remove all obstacles and difficulties 
from their pathway, but to aid them in de. 
veloping their own resources, and encourage 
them to remove obstacles and overcome diffi- 
culties by and for themselves. The way must 
not be made too smooth, even for young and 
tender feet, else these feet will never be able 
to tread “the steep and rugged pathway ” up 
which all noble lives ascend. Let there be 
plenty of brooding love and tenderness; let 
there be an abundance of light, grace and 
gladness shed around our boys and girls, but 
let them be* made early to understand tbat 
even love itself cannot shield them from dif_i- 
culties or excuse them from unpleasant and 
irksome tasks. 

Next, in dealing with our children there 
should be the most careful discrimination, a 
painstaking anxiety to find out and cultivate 
their individual tastes and gifts. Some one 
has said that children are simply “ bundles of 
latent potentialities.” If this isso, wecan surely 
do much towards unfolding these latencies 
and developing them in high and noble ways. 
a eect . Some take no special pains to 
mould this plastic’ human clay into lovely 
shapes or fine issues. John is treated exactly 
like James, and no more consideration is 
shown for Mary the sensitive than for Clara 
the gay; no particular pains are taken to find 
out the tastes, aptitudes or feelings of either. 
Thus great opportunities are missed, great in- 
justice is done, great pain inflicted and the 
intentions of nature violated. Thus weeds 
grow up where flowers should bloom, and 
these “‘ trees of the Lord” are never so “ full 
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of sap,” so wide-branching, so graceful, so 
fruitful as they might have been under other 
and wiser care. 


Above all, we should teach our young peo- 
ple the sacredness of life, and the responsibility 
we are all under to make the most and best of 
ourselves and of the world we live in. We must 
teach them the dignity and glory of work. We 
must seek to counteract one of those “ danger- 
ous tendencies in American life” to which a 
writer in the October Atlantic thus refers : 


“We have good schools, of course, but 
great numbers of teachers and principals have 
for several years explicitly taught their 
pupils, and urged upon parents, the sentiment 
that in this country education should raise all 
who obtain it above the necessity of drudgery ; 
that there are better ways of making a 
living than manual labor ‘at so much for a 
day’s work,’ and that these higher ways will 
open to those ‘who get an education.’ All 
this has resulted in a dainty, effeminate and 
false view of the world as a place where onl 
uneducated and inferior people need wor 
hard, or engage in toilsome or unattractive 
employ ments.” 

Our young people must be taught what life 
means in a world like this—that there is 
nothing more beautiful, noble or religious 


than work well done, in how lowly soever a ~ 


form or sphere. They must not be allowed 
to vegetate or merely exist, but taught and 
inspired to dive. They must be made ashamed 
of being mere drones in this busy hive of 
humanity, and to feel it a dishonor merely to 
receive and enjoy, without giving and im- 
proving in return, 

There is no short and easy way through life. 
There is no magic wand to wave away the 
homely, the needful and the commonplace— 
no sleight of hand by which we can place our- 
selves in perfect or ideal conditions. But the 
commonest tasks and lowliest spheres may be 
beautified and made Divine by engaging in 
them in a Divine and noble way, by realizing 
that the distant and the unseen are affected by 
the work of our bands and the words of our 
lips, and that “all common things,” manual 
labors and domestic duties, rightly done, help 
to establish the reign of health, wholesome- 
ness, righteousness, beauty and truth in the 
world.— Christian Register. 





MaKe your plans, but make them of leath- 
er, not. of stone; and especially don’t think 
it sin to break through them if there is a 
call to do so, nor cousider it a cardinal vir- 
tue to keep them if you are allowed to do 
s0. Plans and rules are good things, but 
an earnest heart is better than all. 
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Selected. 
HE WILL LEAD HIS OWN. 


I will lead them in paths they have not known.—Isaas 


xiii, 16. 


How few who, from their youthful day 
Look on to what their life may be, 
Painting the vision of the way 
In colors soft and bright and free, 
How few who to such paths have brought 
The hopes and dreams of early thought! 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


The eager hearts, the souls of fire, 
Who pant to toil for God and man, 
And view with eyes of keen desire 
The upland way of toil and pain; 
Almost with scorn they think of rest, 
Of holy calm, of tranquil breast. 
But God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


A holier task on them is laid— 
With love to make the labor light; 
And there their beauty they must shed 
On quiet homes and lost to sight. 
Changed are their visions high and fair, 
Yet, calm and still, they labor there; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


The gentle heart that thinks with pain 
It scarce can lowliest tasks fulfill, 
And, if it dared its life to scan, 
Would ask but pathway low and still, 
Often such lowly heart is brought 
To act with power beyond its thought; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


And they, the bright, who long to prove, 
In joyous path, in cloudless lot, 
How fresh from earth their grateful love 
Can spring without a stain or spot— 
Often such youthful heart is given 
The path of grief to walk to heaven; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 


What matter what the path shall be? 
The end is clear and bright to view ; 
We know that we a strength shall see, 
Whate’er the day may bring to do. 
We see the end, the house of God, 
But not the path to that abode; 
For God, through ways they have not known, 
Will lead His own. 





Toe Worp “Cierx.”— The history of 
the word “clerk” is somewhat singular. It 
begins with the Greek word kleros, meaning 
a lot ; and those appointed to a sacred station, 
by the lot, as was the Apostle Matthias, were 
called klericoi. From this we have the word 
clergy and clergyman. In the middle ages, 
clericus, or clerk, was a name for any one who 
was scholarly enough to know how to read 
and write—a rare accomplishment, and most- 
ly confined to the clergy. The name branched 
off to those honorable positions in courts 
of law and in government, which called for 







much writing, as Clerk of the Court of Chan- 
cery, Clerk of Parliament, etc. But in its 
popular and modern sense a clerk is one who 
is employed to keep records, or one who as- 
sists in a store, in the sale of goods, at the 
same time keeping accounts. The pronun- 
ciation of the word in England is as if it 
were spelled clark, but in America it has the 
well-known pronunciation clerk, 








ITEMS. 


Houston, Texas, has been visited by a flood. 


A pEsPaTcH from Vidalin, Louisiana, reports three 
thousand colored people are on the river bank 
awaiting transportation to Kansas, 


THE number of persons killed by the fire-damp 
explosion in the Agrappe coal pit, near Mons, Bel- 
gium, on the 17th ult., is ascertained to be 117. 

Tue Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore has 
established a summer laboratory at Chesapeake Bay, 
under the charge of W. K, Brooks, for the study of 
zoology. 

Our Consul at Bangkok, in a despatch to the 
State Department, says the project of sending an 


embassy trom Siam to the United States has been 
finally agreed upon. 


Two HUNDRED colored refugees have arrived at 
Manhattan, Kansas. The citizens are giving them 
food and shelter, and trying to procure work for 
them on farms and in families. 


GoveRNOR PatTRICK, appointed by the Governor of 
New York to exterminate the cattle disease in that 
State, has prohibited the importation of any cattle 
from New Jersey, where, he says, the disease is 
prevalent. 


A scuEme for dispossessing the Indians of their 
lands in the Indian Territory has been discovered. 
The President bas issued a proclamation warning 
persons not tosettle there. All settlers will be ejec- 
ted by the government agents. 


A TrRisuTARy of the Drave has overflowed its 
banks and destroyed many houses at Szegedvar. 
The inhabitants pierced the dams to permit the 
water to flow off, and hope to escape the fearful 
disaster that threatens them. The river Theiss and 
the water in Szegedin continue to rise. 


STRINGENT governmental measures continue in 
Russia. Recent despatches state: “Two thousand 
persons have been arrested at St. Petersburg within 
the last few days. Persons suspected of complicity 
in the murder of Governor Krapotkini and the at- 
tempt on General Dreatelm have been arrested in 
Warsaw and Plevsk, respectively.” The London 
Standard’s correspondent at Berlin says: “In St. 
Petersburg one house after another is searched at 
night, and every one whose passport is found irreg- 
ular is arrested.” 

PuBLIc APPEALS continue to be made for the Kan- 
sas emigrants. Cleveland has collected and for- 
warded to Governor St. John of that State $1,200, 
and meetings have been held in Boston, Philadel- 
phia and St. Louis in aid of the same. A despatch 
from Topeka, Kansas, says: ‘ The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Freedmen’s State Central Committee 
issued an appeal to-day for the destitute colored 
people from the South who are now arriving in 
Kansas. The appeal is signed by Governor St. 
John, all the State officials, Judges of the Supreme 


: Court, Judge of the United States District Court, 
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United States Marshal, and a number of prominent 
gentlemen and ladies.” 


On ths 2d ult. the “night shift” men in No. 10 
collicry of the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Com- 
pany, at Sugar Notch, were warned by breaking and 
cracking noises that the mine or part of it was 
about to cave in. They immediately sent a boy, 
named John Clark, to the face of the east gangway, 
where six men were at work, to notify them of what 
was happening between their gangway and the 
opening. These men, however, with the messenger, 
were cut off by the caving of the mine, all the 
others escaped. They were buried in the safest 
part of the mine, and two hundred men were at 
once set digging for their release, it being calculated 
that it would be necessary to dig to a depth of only 
20 feet. They were rescued on the 28th ult., after 
having been entombed five and a half days. They 
had subsisted for three days on steaks cut from a 
mule which they killed on the second day of their 
confinement. They say they could have lived for 
two weeks longer on their supply of mule meat. 


NOTICES. 


A convention of delegates from the Indian Com- 
mittees of the several Yearly Meetings will meet in 
the Monthly Meeting Room, Race St., Philadelphia, 
on Third-day evening, Fifth mo , 13th. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated meeting Fourth-day evening next, Fifth 
mo. 7th, at 8 o’clock, at 820 Spruce St. A manu- 
script account of Friends in South Carolina, and 
their labors, trials, etc., has been kindly loaned by 
the author, and will be read before the Association. 
Members and others interested are invited. . 

: Wm. J. Jenxs, President. 
J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


PEACE. 

A special Peace Meeting will be held in Friends’ 
Meeting House, Lombard, near Eutaw, Baltimore, 
on First-day next, Fifth mo. 4th, at4 P.M. Please 
spread the information and invite a general attend- 
ance. Interested workers in the cause from Phila- 
delphia, etc., are expected. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


The Circular Meetings of Friends of the Western 
Quarter are as follows: Homeville, on first First- 
day in Fifth mo.; Kennett Square, on second First- 
day in Sixth mo.; Avondale, on second First-day in 
Seventh mo. All to convene at 3 o’clock. 

Amos C, BALDWIN. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETC., FIFTH MONTH. 
5th mo. 6th, Philadelphia, Race St., 10 A. M. 
Nine Partners, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
11 A. M. 
7th, Farmington, Mendon, N. Y., 11 A. M. 
8th, Abington, Horsham, Pa., 10 A. M. 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, Shrews- 
bury, N. J., 11 A. M. 
9th, Stanford, Creek, N. Y. 
10th, Salem, Salem, Ohio, 11 A. M. 
Miami, Waynesville, Ohio, 11 A. M. 
12th, Philad’a Yearly Meeting, 10 A. M. 
14th, Eastern and Saratoga Q. M., Sara- 
toga, N. Y. 
17th, Short Creek, Mt. Pleasant, O., 11 A.M. 
19th, Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 
2ist, Stillwater, Somerset, O., 11 A. M. 
22d, Duanesburg, Coeymans, N. Y. 
24th, Blue River, Highland Creek. 
Canada Half Y. M., West Lake, Ont., 
11 A. M. 
26th, Warrington Q. M., Pipe Creek, Md., 
10 A. M. 
New York Yearly Meeting, Fifteenth 
St., 10 A. M. 
27th, Burlington Q. M., Crosswicks, N. J., 
10 A. M. 
28th, Southern Q. M., Easton, Md., 10 A.M. 
29th, Bucks Q. M., Buckingbam, Pa., 10 
‘A.M. 
30th, Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md., 10 A.M. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
5th mo. 4th, Haverford, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Chichester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Prairie Grove, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
18th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P. M. 

The Committee of Philadelphia Quarter to have 
charge of the Circular Meetings will meet on Sixth- 
day afternoon, Fifth mo. 9th, at 4 P. M.,in Monthly 
Meeting Parlor, Race St. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fourth month 29, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 366 Stock Exchange Place 

Alleghany Val RR 7-30s 112%@ 
Cam & Amb RR m 6s 89 z @113 
Del & Bound Brook RR 7s...1074@ 
North'n Pacific RR 7-3vs..... 
North Penn RR 7s.. -121 @ i 
Penna RR g m 6s r... . 
Penna & N Y Canal & RR 
Phila & Erie RR 

“ “ 107 Yea 108 


Reading RR cmisr 106%4@107 | 
PC & St. Louis RR 7s @ 
Steub’vl & Ind RR és A&O...10214@103 
Catawi-sa RR new pr’fd 33 
Lehigh Valley RR. 
Minehill RR 
North Penna RR 383 @ 
North’n Pacific RR com 10%@ 12 
North’n Pacific RR pre’fd... 33%@ 36 
-3 


Butter, Prints, 


Turkeys 
Duck ‘ 


Lard, prime, 
Live Calves, 


Asparagus 


Penna RR 

Reading RR....... 
United Ris of N 
Lehigh Navigation 
Hestonville P RW... 
Peoples’ P R W 

Am Sewing Machine Co 
Am Steamsbip Co 6s 
Centra! Transportation 
Insurance Co of N A 


Apples, per bri 





Cabbage 
@ 91 


90 @9 
4314@ 44} 
20 3088 Western, 


Rolls, Pa. & a > 
lilinois, lowa & Wis 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 
| Eggs—Fresh, per doz 

“ 


estern, 
Poultry—Chickens, 


8, 
Alive Chickens 
per Ib. ove 


Green Peas, Savannah, 
per crate... 
er doz 
Potatoes, white, per bush 
Onions, per DDdI].....006- see woeeee 
Cucumbers, per crate... 
Strawberries, per quart. 
Cranberries, per box 


aoe, - vamee — 
ure cider vinega, per gal.. 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 13@ 1 15 
Reported by Reberts & Williams, 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 
Subject to Market fluctuations. 


Western red.......+. ~ 113@ 


Rye, Western and Penna.. 
r b. Corn, yellow 
ixed, in elevator.. 


Clover-seed, prime, ne 
‘lL imothy-seed......... eoccveece 
per Ib... Flax-seed......... eocesees: @ 1 45 

ae Hay, Penn Tim per ton....12 00@13 00 
© West’rn and Mx’d....11 00@12 00 
» «see @ Fair 10 00@10 50 
Ry@ Straw...corecrseseeeess sevveLl 50@13 00 
Wheat Straw @ 9 00 
Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 1 80@ 2 00 
Corn Meal, per bbl 2 50@ 2 75 
Bran, per ton. 

Middlings @ 

At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
the market for Beef Cattle remained 
about the same as when last reported 
upon. Arrivais were in good condition, 
and extra — at 6c; lomKee to good 
56@53c., and common c. 
eoe Se North Philadeip ta Drove Y. 
900 oon of oe Se crtaaete. 
at 4@53c.; 800 head of hogs até C.§ 
2,000 head of sheep at 5%@6\%e-Record. 





